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TRANSCENDENTALISM AND THE EXTERNALITY 
OF RELATIONS 

IN Mr. Bertrand Russell's paper on the "Basis of Neo-Realism," 
the doctrine of the externality of relations is defined to mean 
that there is no internal complexity in terms corresponding to the 
relations they sustain to one another; and no exception is made of 
the so-called knowledge-relation. Thus, when any datum becomes 
the subject-matter of awareness, no change takes place in either the 
datum or the knower. In his later book, 1 perceptual knowledge is 
said to involve sensation, sense-data, and physical objects. Sensation 
is mere awareness, 2 "sense-data are to be regarded as resulting from 
an interaction between the physical object and ourselves," 3 while 
the nature of physical objects can not be known. We can know, 
according to Mr. Russell, when the relations of sense-data in our 
private spaces correspond to the relations of physical objects in 
physical space, but not the nature of physical objects themselves.* 
In spite of this author's assertion that the mind is capable of 
a priori intuitions of certain subsistent universals (of which we shall 
speak later), one finds in his writings no sufficient answer to the 
question how the mind knows and tests the correspondence here 
assumed between its ideas and the realities they represent. He 
writes, 6 "If, as science and common sense assume, there is one 
public all-embracing physical space in which physical objects are, 
the relative positions of physical objects in physical space must, 
more or less, correspond to the relative positions of sense-data in 
our private spaces. There is no difficulty in supposing this to be the 
case. If we see on a road one house nearer to us than another, our 
other senses will bear out the view that it is nearer; for example, it 
will be reached sooner if we walk along the road. Other people will 
agree that the house which looks nearer to us is nearer ; the ordinance 
map will take the same view ; and thus everything points to a spatial 
relation between the houses corresponding to the relation between 
the sense-data which we see when we look at the houses. Thus we 
may assume that there is a physical space in which physical objects 
have spatial relations corresponding to those which the correspond- 
ing sense-data have in our private spaces. It is this physical space 
which is dealt with in geometry and assumed in physics and astron- 
omy." This passage is typical of Mr. Russell's reasoning concern- 

i" Problems of Philosophy." 

2 "Problems of Philosophy," page 17. 

s Ibid., pages 132 f. 

* Ibid., pages 50 et al. 

s Ibid., page 48. 
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ing that correspondence between thoughts and things in which, he 
says, truth consists; and it would seem to be clear that in this doc- 
trine of correspondence Russell's view differs from that of Green 
and other transcendentalists who hold that truth is unity or coherence 
rather than correspondence. 

However, just what corresponds to what in the illustration cited 
above? Obviously, it is the inter-relations of one group of sense- 
data and those of another group of sense-data. The visual ap- 
pearance of the houses at a distance corresponds to their visual 
or other appearance as modified by the tactual and motor experi- 
ence of walking along the road; or our visual perception of the 
houses corresponds to the visual representation of them on the 
ordinance map; or our perception of them corresponds to that of 
other people. Nowhere in this illustration can it be said that we 
pass from an order of sense-data to an order of physical objects in 
physical space, unless by the latter is meant a certain grouping of 
sense-data. Moreover, we suspect this writer of assuming, without 
so stating in his book, the validity of the time-worn doctrine of 
primary and secondary properties ; we suspect him of assuming that 
the primary properties of bodies, such as we become acquainted with 
in tactual and motor experiences, are real, while the secondary 
properties, such as we become acquainted with through vision and 
hearing, are phenomenal or ideal. He seems to mean that by com- 
paring the order of the visual properties of bodies with the order of 
their tactual and motor properties we can discover a correspondence 
between the arrangement of sense data in perception and the arrange- 
ment of bodies and their properties in an independent physical 
world. Hence, it seems to me that his doctrine of correspondence as 
set forth in the earlier portions of his "The Problems of Philosophy" 
is open to every valid objection that has even been urged against 
the doctrine of primary and secondary properties, and his conception 
of truth as correspondence is not so different from the transcen- 
dentalist 's conception of truth as unity as might at first appear. 

I shall turn now to another aspect of Russell's philosophy, 
namely, to his doctrine of "universals." He tells us 6 that by the 
universal he means very much what Plato meant by the idea, and 
again, 7 that all universals are relations of space, or time, or resem- 
blance. Universals subsist, rather than exist. He writes, "We shall 
find it convenient only to speak of things existing when they are in 
time, that is to say, when we can point to some time at which they 
exist (not excluding the possibility of their existing at all times). 
Thus, thoughts and feelings, minds and physical objects, exist. 

*Ibid., page 145. 

i Cf. pages 147, 151, 158 ff. 
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But universals do not exist in this sense; we shall say that they 
subsist or have being, where 'being' is opposed to 'existence' as being 
timeless. The world of universals, therefore, may also be described 
as the world of being. ' ' From this quotation, it would seem that the 
unalterable order of relations which Green, for example, identifies 
with reality, is only a part of that which is real; and the question 
arises as to how the world of subsistences, the world of unalterable 
relations, stands related to the fleeting world of existences. This 
dualism of timeless universals and changing existences may at first 
seem to be a point of radical difference between externalism and 
transcendentalism. In Kant, 8 however, we find the same dualism 
described as the "given object" versus the "thought object," and 
again as "the given object" versus "the connected object"; while 
behind both objects lurks, for Kant, the thing-in-itself, just as for 
Russell the physical object lies beyond both. s It may, however, be 
said that such transcendentalists as Kant and Green regard the order 
of relations as the work of the mind, while Russell distinctly rejects 
that view. Very true, but this alone does not save Mr. Russell's 
doctrine of relations from the charge of being transcendental, for the 
reason that some of the transcendentalists hold that the timeless 
order of relations is ontological without being the work of the mind. 
The transcendentalists might be divided into the externalists and the 
internalists. To the former class would belong Plato, with whom 
Mr. Russell finds himself in closest sympathy, Schelling, Hegel, and 
some of the Hegelians, Ralph Cudworth and his co-workers, and 
others. The external transcendentalists are as emphatic as are the 
neo-realists in denying that the ontological order of relations is the 
work of the mind. The mind may know these relations or not know 
them; the relations remain the same in either case. The existence 
of an intelligible world is for Russell, as for the transcendentalists, 
dependent on an order of subsistent relations which are timeless and 
changeless, — which are, in fact, transcendental. Our knowledge of 
subsistences is, according to Mr. Russell, based on a priori intuitions, 
that is to say (in his language), on a priori knowledge by acquaint- 
ance, just as for Kant it is based on a priori concepts ; and Russell 
maintains that we directly behold subsistent universals just as, 
according to Plato, we directly behold ideas. 

There is, however, one respect in which Mr. Russell seems to hold 
views radically different from those of any transcendentalists. His 
doctrine of externalism seems to imply that there are terms that are 
absolutely distinct from the relations they sustain to one another. 
What are these terms ? Mr. Russell is not permitted to define them in 

» "Critique of Pure Season," tr. by Mueller, page 7 and Supplement 14. 
» Compare also Locke's "Essay," Bk. II., Chap. XXV., et al. 
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terms of the relations they sustain ; he has voluntarily resigned that 
possibility. He has, however, suggested no other definition. We are 
not interested in this question as a problem in the logic of mathe- 
matics, or as a problem in any other sort of applied logic. However 
much mathematical considerations may have influenced his thought, 
it must not be forgotten that it is as a proposition in pure logic that 
Mr. Eussell has set forth his doctrine of externalism in the two works 
to which reference is made above. Are the terms between which 
relations obtain sense-data or are they physical objects or are they 
something else? As to physical objects, Russell maintains that their 
nature can not be known, and that what we know concerning them 
is simply their order, or rather a correspondence between the order 
of sense-data in our private worlds and the order of physical objects 
in physical space and time. We have already seen that such a 
correspondence is for Mr. Russell a sheer assumption, a relation for 
the verification of which he has suggested no method. He says it is 
an assumption of common sense and science, but that is tantamount 
to saying that Mr. Russell's whole representative theory of knowl- 
edge is an assumption of common sense and science, and this we are 
by no means ready to grant. Even the bare existence of physical 
objects and, for that matter, other people's minds as well, seems to 
me to be assumed in this philosophy. This author says that the 
existence of physical objects and other minds is known by inference, 
but the basis of this inference is simply the questionable correspond- 
ence already referred to. Mr. Russell might say, 10 that the existence 
of physical objects is known a priori by acquaintance, that it is an 
instinctive belief, but this would not explain in the least the assur- 
ance we have that our ideas of particular objects, and of particular 
mental processes in other people's minds, are trustworthy. In short, 
Mr. Russell has not shown how the terms between which relations 
obtain are or can be physical objects. 

Can the terms between which relations obtain be sense-data t 
"All acquaintance," writes Mr. Russell, "such as my acquaintance 
with the sense-datum which represents the sun, seems obviously a 
relation between the person acquainted and the object with which 
the person is acquainted. . . . Thus, when I am acquainted with my 
seeing the sun, the whole fact with which I am acquainted is 'self- 
acquainted-with-sense-datum. ' " ll All sense-data are immediately 
known, known "by acquaintance," and here this immediate acquaint- 
ance with sense-data is construed to be an acquaintance with a rela- 
tion between the person and the object. Nowhere in this book does 
Mr. Russell give a clear statement as to what he means by sense-data, 

" Ibid., page 79. 

10 He does so say on page 37 of his " Problems. ' ' 
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that is, as to the logical status of sense data. Moreover, it is not clear 
what he means by person, in the above quotation. Acquaintance with 
a sense-datum is acquaintance with a relation between a person and 
an object. What is this "something which we call 'I,' "" which 
seems to be the central thing in what he calls the person? I am 
completely at a loss to answer this question in the terms of Mr. 
Russell's discussion. In short, one finds in his theory of knowledge 
the same shadowy ambiguity as to the terms entering into relations 
that one finds in the philosophy of Green and other transcendentalists. 
They are like the shadows cast by an arc light swinging in the wind, — 
if I may use one of Mr. Russell's own brilliant figures of speech. 

In the first chapter of his "Prolegomena," Green writes of rela- 
tions as follows: "Abstract the many relations from the one thing, 
and there is nothing. They, being many, determine or constitute its 
definite unity. It is not the case that it has existence in its unity 
and then is brought into various relations. Without the relations it 
would not exist at all. ... It is true, as we have said, that the 
single things are nothing except as determined by relations which 
are the negation of their singleness, but they do not, therefore, cease 
to be single things. ... On the contrary, if they did not survive in 
their singleness, there could be no relation between them — nothing 
but a blank featureless identity." 13 Thus, Green seems to say 
within the same paragraph that there are and that there are not 
things independent of their relations. Green's whole argument 
vibrates between the conception that there are terms to be related and 
the conception that relations somehow generate their terms. And so 
also does Mr. Russell's. Again, Green writes that "Of two objects 
which form the terms of a relation, one can not exist without the 
other, and therefore can not exist before or after the other. For this 
reason the objects between which relations subsist, even a relation 
of succession, are, just as far as related, not successive." Accord- 
ingly, Green held that time and change are not essential to relations, 
and this brings us back to Mr. Russell's doctrine of subsistent 
nniversals. 

In these and other excerpts from Green one finds recognition of 
many things that play important parts in neo-realism. There is the 
ambiguous conception of terms to be related; there is the notion of 
relations as transcending their terms; there is the question as to 
whether, and how far, the mind can know terms as distinct from the 
relations they sustain to each other; there is the doctrine that rela- 
tions are timeless, or at least, that relations only obtain between 
co-existing terms. It is true that Russell does not regard relations 

12 Ibid., page 80. 
18 Pages 35 f ., 1899. 
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as the work of the mind, but in this respect his doctrine differs not 
at all from the doctrine of relations maintained by many transcend- 
entalists. Are we not warranted in asking whether Mr. Russell's 
transcendentalism advances the problem of relations beyond the 
point at which Locke and Kant left itt 

G. A. Tawnet 
University op Cincinnati. 



THE FITNESS OF THE ENVIRONMENT FOR THE 
CONTINUITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

PROFESSOR HENDERSON, in his book from which the first 
part of the above title is borrowed, has demonstrated with 
much ingenuity how it is that our terrestrial surroundings are just 
fit for the conservation of animal life. The atmosphere is of the 
proper density and mixture, the ocean of the precise temperature and 
neutrality, and the basic elements of organic compounds of exactly 
the required valence to yield the entire plexus of biologic life that 
now prevails on the globe. 

The question I wish to raise is : "What must be the nature of the 
environment which should secure to us the continuity of the thought 
process? Two things are necessary for the continuity of conscious- 
ness : first, awareness of the present, and second, recollection of the 
past. Or, to be more precise, the interlocking of the present with the 
past. Our consciousness of the future is really a function of our con- 
sciousness of the past. A being can look ahead only as far as back- 
ward, and no farther. The child does not know what to-morrow is 
because he seldom remembers his yesterday, and for the same reason 
the future of the aged man becomes narrow and circumscribed as a 
result of declining memory. What must be the nature of the environ- 
ment, then, which should yield the richest and most tenacious inter- 
locking of the present with the past? 

There are, to begin with, two kinds of environments which stand 
in antithesis to each other. One is the absolutely homogeneous, the 
other the absolutely heterogeneous. By homogeneous environment I 
mean the knd in which there are no two things that are different. 
Indeed, within it there are no things, but all is one thing. It is the 
kind of environment that might be made to exist for a gold-fish in a 
glass jar. Conceive the water of the vessel to be of constant tempera- 
ture and salinity; conceive the food of the animal to be uniformly 
dissolved throughout the water; conceive the walls of the jar to ex- 
tend farther back in space than the animal can traverse within its 
natural life-time ; finally, conceive all vibratory disturbances such as 



